International Comparisons.  The subject of international comparisons of student
achievement provoked responses from a sizeable number of writers.  A basic
problem with international data, and to a lesser degree with much of the
domestic data, particularly private school data, is that they compare apples to
oranges.  Any conclusions drawn from the data must allow for the differences in
the educational systems, populations being served, etc. One writer suggests
that to balance the comparisons we need to add data to our international
comparisons that give the proportion of children who attend or are qualified to
attend college (B. Turnbull).

The Council of Chief State School Officers suggests that data of this sort would
be most useful as States analyze their own data sets.

Although most of those who address this area are quite supportive of
international efforts, almost all are critical of the long time between
administration of assessments and obtaining of results.  Plisko reports that the
Commission on Excellence, which did much of its work before 1984, had to rely on
international comparison information that was almost 15 years old.  Selden also
notes that even the most recently released information (post-Excellence report)
is based on a 1976 data collection.

Milliard, in commenting on international comparisons, states a belief that the
achievement floors in other nations appear to be close to the ceilings in the
United States.  He recommends that our comparisons should be with industrialized
nations.

While Walberg notes that the unique organization of the elementary and secondary
system in this country may hinder the collection of statistics, Hilliard makes a
strong case for their collection:

"International comparisons may be helpful in interpreting
what we are doing in education and in setting the
appropriate expectations for what can be accomplished
in education.  ...To the extent that the comparisons
are valid they force us to raise serious questions
about our estimates of what the general population
(of) students in our own nation are capable of
achieving."

Both Murnane and Buccino make the point that international comparison data
viewed at a single point in time are not terribly helpful or reliable.  Both
argue for examining changes over time to determine the relative position of U.S.
students to those in other countries.  As W. Turnbull notes, "Comparisons of
student accomplishment in the United States with that elsewhere...can help us
raise our sights in areas where others are doing better and lead us to
examine...worse results."

A number of specific recommendations are also contained in the papers:
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